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ABSIFACT : \ . 

\ ' \ The document is a basic guido for'^ planning and 
organizing a: sheltered vorkshop, a vork -oriented rehabilitation 
facility witi a controlled working environment and individual 
vocational goals* The workshop utilizes work experience and related p 
services to helrp the mentally retarded person progress toward notmal 
living* and. a productive vocational status. The ^f irst of nine chapters 
defines types of workshops and clients and discusses fcasic 
con'sidetatioiSs* The State and Federal laws that control and provide 
J^inancial assis.tance to workshops are described in chapter 2. Chapter 
3 deals \with bu'lgeting for operations. Procedures related to the 
industrial operatgion of the -workshop' are detailed in chapter 4. The 
rehabilitation* services which should be provided by the workshop are 
delineated in chapter 5. Business and personnel management^ public 
relations^ and standards^ accreditation and evaluation are subjects 
covered in\^the remaining three chapters. Appended are: a guide to 
organization and administration, a list of national organizations 



Federal agencies interested 
national te^phnical resource 
bibliography. (Authcr/MS) 



of national 
in the handicapped, a list of 
organizations, arid a 25-item 
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* Charier 'I, 
BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 



The sheltered work'^hop. has been a part of the American scene for over a 



century, but untU quite recently these facilities provided little more than 

f 

custodial care for persons too severely disabled to compete in the open job 
market. The early sixties saw dramatic changes in the workshop concept. 
Increased awareness of the needs of the mentally retarded - plus broader 
funding of state or federal program^ - heralded new thrus.ts toward true 
vocational re|?ab) 1 itatiou; meaningful training that would lead to economic 
independence and personal dignity for mentally retarded persons. 



* Vocational goals were further expanded during the beginning of the sav^ties 
in line with the national movement to bring mentally retarded persflns out of 
ins titutions, an^. into the mainstream of society. These efforts ihye been 
enhanced by the development of new financial resources. The shel ter^^d work 
shop is now recognized as a valuable coimmnity program by referral 
private and public industry, and the general public. 




A few definitions should clarify the various aspects of the sheltered work- . 

\ 

* shop. A sheltered woy^kshop is a wo^k-oriented rehabilitation facility with 
a controlled working envi "onmenf and individual vocational goals. The 
workshop utilizes work experience and related services to help the mentally , 
retarded person progress toward no-mal living and a productive vocational 
status. The transitional workshop is designed to move the mentally retarded 
worker out of the vforkshop and into competitive employment in the community 
after a period of evaluation, wor^ adjustment or vocational training. The 
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extended employment workshop provides gainful employment to h^entally retarded 
persons unaj)le to achiVve the transition to competitive employment. Rehab- 
ilitation services - work adjustment and trainfng - usually play subordinate 
\o]Q here." The major objective is to achieve successful employmen^,within the 
workshop itself. • 



Transitionaj^a^nA^xtented enployment workshops may well be located within the 
'same facility, and the two* programs may be merged for ease of operation. Th6 ^ 
status of the client generally determines the di^ferenc'e between transitional 
and extended employment. A transi tional ' cl ient is engaged in a structured 
program of work adjustment or vocational training in which the workshop 
receives a fee from a state vocational rehabilitation agency. A long-tertn 
extended employment client does not generally take part in a structured 
program, and the workshop does not receive a fee for services. 



Assessing the Need for a Workshop 



starting a new^workshop is a major undertaking - a public-SRiri|^d venture 
that evolves into a public responsfbil ity.* It is important, tiien, to gain a 
clear understanding of coniiftjnity interest and support prior to actual planning 
and organization. 



'is there truly a need for a sheltered workshop in the community and 
a mentally retarded population sufficient to justify the undertak?'ng? 
Ace any^ other, facrlities ofJ_ similar nature in operation now^or in^ 
the planning stages? 



Does the coimiunity have the means - and the will - to support a 



; 

workshop? Will community resources be adequate to expand, as^well as^ 
maintain, the facility? 



The banning Committee 



Once tne need for a^sheltered woi^kshop has been determined, a planning commit- 
tee should be established and turn its efforts toward the task of determin- 
ing specific goals. An$^, since the success of any effort is dependent upon 
the willingftess and ability of the persons involved, the comnittee itself 
should reflect a broad croSs-section of the community. Included should be' 
representatives from medical, health, educational, social and vocational 
rehabilitation agencies ^ service oipganizations, local government officials, 
ARC representatives, members of the news media, busines^s and industry repre- 
sentatives, and groups and individuals that may be helpfiil-in-the- area /t)f^ 



financial stfpport. 



The committee sJ\ould survey and determine basic immunity ^data relevant tp the 
establishment of. a sheltered workshop. Help in this effort may be obtained 
from local planning councils, health an'd welfare agencies, etc. 

Survey restil^s should include data on the availability of qualified profes- ,^ 
sional and technical personnel to staff the proposed workshop, and the accessi- 
bility of community resources for needed supportive services. Additionally, 
the survey should detennine-.what type of workshop ^activity is best suited to 



the community, and community residents. 



A, 



Jhe community survey should explore all financial resource possibilities from 
both public and private sectors. Resources vary from communit^o community, 
depending upon state and local priorities and policies. 
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Professional assistance in*workihop planning «nd development is availa.ble ^ 
from a variety of ^sOurcej, l?ut is typically of shoct-t^erm duration. The use 
of professional , profit-oriented P'lanners has not generally been successful 
and, due to the size of the project^ is not practical in most cases; The 
use of basic paid' staff, i.e., the executive, working with public and 
volunteer agencies pt\he local and state level, has been mare coninonpl|ace. 



Lq,ca) assistance is usually available from volunteer ^planning an3 ^mnjtfnity 
service agencies - Unfted Fund, Coirmunity Chest, Red Feather, etc. - or from 
the council of social agencies, and the community planning council. The 
^hamber of^ ComiTierce rs a source of 'data for industry and conmerce. 

State, agencies that may be helpful Include the vocational rehabilitation 
agency, the "State Developmental Disabilities Services Planning Council, the 



OJvjjartment of Mental Health and the Department of Public Health. 



/ 



In addition, consultants are available through the state Vocational Rehab- 
il nation Agency for one* to five days consultation in the community. The 
-contact for securir. technical assistance is the state facilities specialist 
usually located in the state office of the state VocatitJ^al Rehabilitation' 
Agency. The cost of thjs program is "^def rayed entirely by the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration. 



-^Onqanization-and-Admini-stration 



When planning is complete ^nd decisions have been made t^ proceed with the 
developm.ent of the sheltered workshop, the next step is JegaV incorporation 
and orgarrtzation* A complete Guide .to &rga*hization and Administration, 
including Incorj)or^tton'; "By-Laws, Co'^stitution, duties of the Board of 
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Directors, officers, staff and cciimittees is included in Appendix 1. 
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/ . . ^ Chapter U 



REGULATIONS AND FKIAf^IAL ASSISTANCE 



The goal of /the workshop^ vs to provid^^t^^bil nation services, including 
gain?ul employment, to mentally retar^ded person^. .Jh-is goal can best be 
' I achieved/in a well-organized, efficiently managed operation.^ 

/ 

XHfe community ^.hould be expected to support the rehabilitatflon program, but 
. not to subsidize a poorly managed busiriess'enterprlse. The term "ndn-profit 
corporation" should ^t be construed aS meaning tftat operating .income^ should 
not meet or^xceed operating expenses, but rather that apy T)perating "margin" 
.generated will be reinveSted'ln the- corporation to expand and improve services 
to clients instead dvf bejing distributed in dividends to individuals_^Utock- 
holders). ^ ^ . 

^ Workshops have come under severe^ Criticism in recent years because of their 
failure to provide reasonable wages"and decent working conditions. Workshop 
managers have complained that the/ cannotl afford to pay better wages and 
provide fringe benefits. In order to attempt to allev\ate these problems, 
m^ny state and federal laws control and provide financial assistance to 
workshops. ^ 

Federal Co_n*rollinq laws 

• * 
The work^opv as a private non-profit corporation or as a state-operated 
program, is subject to control or regulation by u variety of laws. The 
workshop executive must have working knowledge of these Jaws and the agencies 
which administer jihem. "These laws wer'^ designed to protect' the rights of ^-he 

• . - 6 - 
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individual and ensure access .to benefits without discrimination^ 

/ The Fedpral Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments of .1974 (Public Law 

93-259) and Amendments of 1966 (PubVic Law No. 89-601) comprise ' 
major federal legislation »*egulating wage payments to physically and 
mentally handicapped persons. Section 14 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (FLS) covers the employment of handicapped persons, aiTcT tfte 
issuance of certificates to permit wage^ which are less tiian^ the 
statutory minimum. * 



Two other federal laws/ Walsh-Healy Public Contracts ^ct (PCA) and 
the- Service Contract Act (SCA) apply to certain work andl/dmho^s. 

The workshop is d^Kp eligible for ceAain benefits, financial and otherwise, 
. which are provided under a .variety or federal and state programs. Knowledge" 
of the 4)rograms will ena4)le the administVation to take full advantage of all 
rfesouroes available to the handicapped. 



Appendix 2 includes a Directory of Federal Agencies relevant to workshop 
activities. 

% 

.F ederal Assistance 



Rehabilitation Act - Amendments of H73 - This is* the most important 
single piece of federal legislation concerning sheltered workshops. 
Under thi's authority, federal fundj^are allocated to states on a formula 
basis (population and per capita income) to underwrite eighjty ^percent 
(80%) of the costs 'of operating a state-wide rehabilitation program. 
The state rehabilitation agency operates a network of professionally 

- 7 - h ^ ' 
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staffed ^ffT^s in wl'iith rehabilitation ser.vices are provided and/or 
arranged-. On a national average; the state agency spends twenty-five 
^0 .thirty 'percent (25i!.30J) of its case service funds in workshops 
purchaising diagnostic. ev\luat1oa. work adjustment, and vocational 
training" services foi- its handicapped clients. _ 



'ihe manner in whi«h employee services dVe purctv4H}>d varies throughout 
the na'tion. but systems fall into three general- catejipVies: 



1. Payment of 'i fee fors each c)ient on an individual basis. 

2. Payip«nt cf fees through an annual agreement or contract under 

• which the flov^ of clients and pay.nent,of funds is assured under 
specified conditions. " ^ 
G. ' A \ive1 of payments system under which the state Sgency under-' 
writes those costs of operating the workshop^vihich are not met 
' through industrial income or commumty subsidy. 

The Rehabilitation Act describes the procedures and policies for operating_ 
.the state program, including purchasing services from sheltered wirk- 
shops. The Act also, authorizes two types of financial assistance (grants) 
for public or other non-profit agencies, including workshops: the 
F;.cilitv Establishment Grant, and the-farilitv Construction Grant. 

TheseJtwo grant programs represent a reallocation of federal funds by . 
the state agency. The Facility Estab lishment Grant can be obtained for 
building acquisition, expansion, alteration, and for st.H'..g and 
equipmeot purchase. The federal share of the project costs is eighty 
percent (80X). 



Under ^-the Facility Xonstructiorv Grant , bui Idingi. dan be constructed, 
acquired or expanded. Land/equipnient and initial staffing can also 
be financed under this program. The federal share of the costs ^varies 
from state to state and ranges from thirty-three percent (333;) to - ' 
» sl'xty-six percent (665) in the najorityof states. 

• / • . ■ ■ • . . 

.The details of these two grant programs are presented, in Title 45, ■ 
Chapter IV, Part 401 of the Federal Itfegulations. Inquiries should be 
directed to the designated state agenty for vocational rehabilitation. 

A Technical Assistance Program is authorized under Section 304(E) of 
the Rehabilitation Act. Under this program, technical consul tantf^ are 
Qft provided to' facilities in matters concerning professional or business 
.practices within the facility. Federal funds pay the total cos'ts of 
the program, wh.ii:h are coordinated through the state agency. , \ 
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. Other federal projects authorized under the Rehabilitation Act include 

\ 

Trainijig Services Facilitids , and Projects with Industr y, but both . 
programs are limited and restricted in funding. 

Other sections of the Rehabilitation Act award funds directly to work- 
shops rather than through the state rehabilitation agencies. These 
dirict^rant programs for wdrkshops authorized under Section^ 301(0) of 
. the Rehabilitation Act include: Project Development Grants , designed 
to assist in planning a facility development or the planning of a 
special project; Grants for the Construction of Rehabilitation 
f^acil i ties , identical to the Part 401 Construction Program discussed 

c 
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on the previous page; and Rehabil natio n Facilities Improvement Grants, 

K .which- provides funds to -r^cilities for the analysis, improvement and 

* expansion of professional services to handicapped individual s^ Tttis 

grant program is the only one of the three which has received funding 

\jn recent years. T|>i^i';;:rend' is expected to continue. 

i - * 

Social "S^rity Act ^"R^c&vt, amendments to the Social Security Act - 

—25*:.. — * ^ »^ ^ 

196.7 1972 1^;^- in regard to the Welfare/Public Assistance Program, 
creareftwo major reWces for serving the handicapped in workshops, 
*The first resource prdvi^l^or referral to the state rehabilitation ^ 
agency and authorizes funding d?^^ilvUtio^ forepersons 
qualifying. Services purchased from v,x)rkshops under this program 
include diagnosis, evaluation, work adjustment and training. 



The second resource provides extended services to severely handicapped 
porsons in workshops "to improve their level. of economic independence." 
This program js usually administered through the state mental Retar- 
dation, mental health, social services or welfare department- 
* * ». 

D evelopmental D isa bilities Services a nH Facilities Constri -ion Act 
( Public Law-Ho.-92->51-7)-(DDS^) Tbl s ;p75gram' is'designed to erve the 
severely handicapped who have generally been judged unsuitable for 
vocational rehabilitation sery^ices due to' the severity of their 
disability. Services authorized under the developmen tally disabled. ^ 
program are designed to supplement and complement services provided 
under other federal programs. An-impprtant function of ODS is that 
of state-wide planning .nd evaluation of services to developmentally 
4 • ^ * 

- 10 - 
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disabled individuals. 

4, 

I 

Workshops have been recipients of DDS grants to fund special projects 
^ including transportation, housing, recreation, and contract procure- 
ment. Inquiries should be made through the state planning council for 
developmental disabilities. • 

Small Business Administration Handicapped Assistance Loan Program^ 
~ (Public Law No. 93-595) - T^is financial assistance program, adminis- 
^ tered by t^te Small' Business Administration, became IJiw in 1972, but 
was not actually implemented until 1974. The program was designed to 
provide loans to workshops to help improve their production of goods 
and services for sale to the government and the private sector. Work- 
shops can use the loan proceeds for purchase of machinery, equipment, 
supplies or materials; working capital, (except for training, education, 
housing •t)r other rehabil ftative and supportive services for handi- 
capped -employees); debt repayment and other obligations including 
refuncing of bank loans, solely to enable a substantially longer term; 
building cons.truction (only if construction grants are not available 
from agenc^ies ^uch as RSAJ; and purchase or construction of a building 
(only if mortgage insurance is not available fronr RSA). 

^ In order-to be eligible for such assistance, workshops must show 
capability and successful performance in the production and provision 
of marketable goods and services. They must certify to their non-profit 
status and document that seventy-five percent (75%) of direct labor 
hours on contracts are provided by handicapped workers. In addition, 
the workshop must comply with applicable Occupational Safety and Health 

- 11 - 
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Act regulatiotfe in its operations. Further, the workshop must demon- 
strate that sufficient funds are not available for the proposed project 
through RSA grantfe or that prwate credit is not av"ailable from the 
workshop's bank and one additional lending institution. 

There are three types of loans available for up to fifteen (lb) year 
te/ms through this program: 

Guaranteed Loan - SBA will guarantee ninety percent (90X) of a 
" r 

) regular loan - a statutory ceiling of $350,000 and a maximum 
annuaf interest of ICs percent has been set by SBA. 

Inwediate ParticipatVon loan - SBA may participate along with a 
lending institution on a portion , of the loan. SBA participates 
at an annual interest rate of 3 percent and the lending institu- 
tion at a maximum annual interest rate of^9H percenb-. The SBA 
parti-cipation share limit if $150,000 ?ind may not exceed seventy- 
five percent (75X) of the total loan. 

Olrect loan - SBA provides a loan directly at an annual interest 
rate of 3 percent only where guaranteed participation on immediate 
loans IS, not available;.,there is a statutory ceiling of $350,000 ^' 
/?oo direct loans, but a ceiling of $100,000 has been set adminis- 
tratively by SBA. This administrative ceilihg may be extended only 
\/ith prior written approval of the SBA Regional Oirector. 

Applications should be made directly to SBA district, regional, or 
branch offices servicing the area in which the workshop is located. 

- 12 - 
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A detemination on the loan is usually made within three weeks after 
submittal of a complete application. 

Vocational Education Act of 1968 - This Act specifies that ten 
percent (lOX) of the federal funds allocated to the states must be 
used to provide service^ to the handicapped. 

9 

«*■ •» 
* { 

♦ Comprehensive Employment and Train-ing Act - This Act provides money 
for manpower training prograncs for the disadvantaged, including the 
handicapped. The funds are allocated by state" and local governmental 
agencies. ^ - , 

State Laws 

All states have laws pertaining to Workmen's Compensation to firotect the 
injured employee. Since sta*,e laws vary widely, a review of individual state 
law is advised. Some states have Wage and flour Laws in addition to Federal 
Wage and Hour Laws. Contact the state Department of Labor for information. 

Unemployment compensation is required by federal law, but administered by 

the state. Workshop staffs are covered, but clients are exempt. Again, contact 

state Department of Labor for information. . 

State legislation in many states provides funds for supporting services to 
the handicapped in workshops. Typically, fchis legislation is designed to 
supplement federal support or to implement nationally mandated programs. 
Attention- should be given to the taxing authority given to counties and 
municipalities to support services to the severely handicapped. State laws 

- 13 - 
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mandating the rights of the handicapped to services, Including education, 
have opened new funding sources for the school-aged handicapped, especially 
the mentally retarded who are unable to benefit from traditional education. 

Workshop administrators should make a continuing effort ^to keep abreast o* 
state laws which regulate, as well as those which assist the workshops. 
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f^^pter JII ' . / . 

BUDGETING FOR OPERATIOHS 

Generally accepted principles of workshop administration suggest that 
operating funds should be derived from the* operation of the ^workshop, but 
capital funds should be derived from gifts; grants, or special fund-raising 
activities. If operating funds must be used for capitalization, the workshop 
is \n for immediate and serious financial trouble. The labors of handicapped 
persons cannot be expected to*produce funds for major capital expenditure. 

Operating funds are derived from either earned income, or subsidy and grant 
income. Earned income includes all funds derived Yrom the operation of the 
workshop and all of its programs, such as cojntract work, manufacturing, 
industr4dl^er vices, and rehabilitation services income.. Subsidy and grant 
income refers to all funds contributed or otherwise made available to the 
workshop to supplement l?he operating income, or to support the establishment 
and operatipn of special prograrrjs. Sources include community subsidies, Je.g. 
United Fund, private fojjndationS , corporate gifts, etc.), federal anO state 
grants to establish and/or opi^rate a ^special program, local tax millage to 
support long-term services to hantficapp^ persons, and support of the local 

ARC through membership campaigns^ ' 

( 

Capital development funds are usually secured by a special campaign and rep- 
resent the long-r^nge needs of the workshop in terms t)f permanent or major 
equipment' and buildings. The campaign should begin with 'rientif ication of 
needs over a period of five -to ten years. 



\ 

Data on sources of capital funds and methods for application are provided in 
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the previous chapter. These sourcfes usually require long-range planning and 
the development of a detailed project "proposal . It should be remembered, 
however, that competition for capital dollars is usually very stiff. 

t 

Other sources of capital funds include private foundations and corporations. 
A directory of foundations can be found in most public libraries, and a 
listing of corporations is available from the local Chamber of Comerce. 

Capital fund raising methods vary, but a^ f ew basic principles generally apply 
to all areas oV solicitation, both public and priyate: 

Oescnbe the current program, persons being served, and those waiting * 
for service. 

List unmet needs in terms of buildings, equipment and program. 

Show how your facility proposes to meet its needs. 

Pres'ent a detailed budget of proposed^ expenditures. 

Define methods or criteria to be used In evaluating the success of 

the project^ including a sample reporting system. 

Provide a proposed time-table for activities. 

Before any detailed proposal is developed and presented, the facility admin- 
istrator should contact the key person in the granting agency and request a 
preliminary meeting to review objectives and goals' of the workshop and 
. identify priorities of the funding agency. 

V 

The size of the capital fund raising budget is governed by a number of 
variables incfuding: ^ " 

- 16 - 
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, Building svze - The most commonly used space requirement for a workshop 
is the allocation of 100 square feet\per work station plus 20% to'30i; 
of the total square foot'age for administrative and supportive services. 

Construction costs vary widely. Consultation with* an industrial real 

> 

estate salesman and a biiildhng contractor is advised. 

Equipment costs are influenced by the complexity and availability of 
equipment. Solicitation of competitive bids^ is an absolute requirement. 

Care should be exercised i n the selection to assure that the equipment ,V 

will be modern enough to provide meaningful* training for handicapped 
clients, but flexible enough to be used in more than one job. 

Size of budget should be governed by the amount of money absolutely . 

required, adjusted for possible cost increases during the period of fund 

raising. Unreal istical ly high budgets discourage fund^raisers. ''"^ 
» 

\ 

Effective fund raising efforts require Board participation and the Adminis- 
trator should actively seek their support. He should concentrate on 
organizing and coordinating the campaign, and encourage Board members to make 
actual contacts, especially with private givers. Board involvement will 
strengthen the overall operation by allowing members to become acqjainted 
V^ith day-to-day activities. 

The Dicector should remember that fund raising may require a state or local 
permit: ' 
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• Chapter I\l • ' , ' 

INDUSTRIAL- OPERATIONS 

The i^ndustrial operation is the most important aspect of workshop activity, 
ft 'T5-tn.e' major vehicle for providing rehabilitation services to mentally 
retarded ierso.ns, . In^ the workshop. "The Product Is People." and the prime 
obje<ftive i^ to help the handicapped person become as productive as 
Zible\nd enable him to earn a wagg commensurate with his productivity. 
Industrial operations, then, should be designed around the capabilities and 
potentials of the handicapped persons served by the workshop. Certainly, 
the se^ity o^' tha disability will be a key^.fa'ctor in determjning ^he^ 
.nature ofthe operation. 

If thevmrkshop is basically a transitional employment program in which 
clients ar« evaluated, trained and then- placed 7n jobs outside the vJorkshop. 
work programs should be designed with a wide variety of tasks and opportuni- 
tiej'^for advancement fr6m simple to complex job situations. If the facility 
is basically an extended employment operation in which clients stay for 
indefinite periods, work programs should be designed' with less variety and 
more opl)ortunities to learn a particular job and earn reasonable wages. 

^ If the wor T<shop has financial support for rehabil itation and ancillary 
. services, the ind-jstrial program can be geared'to provide maximum opportuni- 
ties for evaluating and-training clients. However, if the workshop is ^ ^ 
required to Support services from industr^ial income, the work program must 
necessarily be designed for maximum productivity with minimum attention to 
. evaluation and training. The latter system may be particularly wceptable 
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if clients are paid wages coirmensurate'with their productivity* i.e., wages 
equivalent to what they would be receiving for similar work outside the 
wor/shop. ' * 



The type of work available in the conmunity and surrounding area is a signi- 
ficant factor in determining the types of jobs performed in a particulai& work- 
shop. In most urban areas, a wide variety of work is available, but clients 
needing workshop services frequently'live in suburban and rural cornmuriities 
where transportation's riot readiTy accessible. Rural areas offer few 
industrial work opportunities, and require the transportation of work from more 
industrialized locations. Even in heavily urban areas, some communities may 
have only heavy industry, with little or" no work available or suitable for 
workshops. 

In nx)st comnunities. organized labor is supportive of workshops and Jielps 
steer subcontracts their way. In a few communities, however, organized labor 
may discourage manufacturing plants from such subcontracting, ^ffi many 
instances, this situation can be avoided or ovetxome through a good program of 
^community infonnation. ' ,j 

Types of Industrial Programs 

Subcontracts with Industry , ' ^ 

Subcontracting can be defined as performing work to the specifications of 
the contractor. Workshop contracting is usually done outside the sup- 
peer's plant, but some workshops do the work within the supplier's facilities. 

This is the most popular type of program for workshops. Work is 
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supplied by jSt-ivate industry on a contract basis, and tasks; usually ^ 
"include sub-assembly or packaging operations or providing services. The 
workshop is pai4 according to the number of pieces prdWuced or pi'oces- 
sedf of on an hourly or time and material basis. The preferred method.; 
of payment is the ''piece systefn."''or . payment by t>^e number.of uni^ts 
completed. This method permits the workshop. to establish ^ piece rate ^ 
system for paying e(nployees.and^ includes a" percentage for administration . 
' and overh'.'ad. ^ 

Short-term contracts generally require a Jower investment by ihe work- 
shop. Pricing <^n be more flexible in long-run jobs, because time permits^ 
the employees to improve production with practice. 

fhere are special conditions which justify rejectipn of a subcontract. 
' including work that is hazardous, unhealthy or unsuitable for disabilities 
of t4ie blients of the workshop and work not suited to the y^orkshop' s^ 
training program. Additionally, the contractor'may be undesirable ^ 
because of his credit rating, business ethics, or payment policies. 

National reports indicate tftat a major reason for insufficient job oppor- 
tunities within a workshop is, failure to initiate a well -planned, aggress- 
tve program for;promoting workshop contracts. Many workshops assign th^ 
•task o^contract work procurement to administrative or supervisory staff ^ 
having other 'major responsibilities. Successfully operated workshops 
have recognized the need to have an orga^hized program which will attract 
and maintain a steady flow of customers. 
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Initial prospects usually come from personal acquaintances and referr- 
als, but these are seldonT enough to keep the workshop continually active. 
A thorough, systematic search for potential sources should be initiated 

r 0 

Within a 25-50 mile radius* of 'the workshop. Th^ basic source for compil- 
ing an adequate prospect list is the latest edition of the state directory 
of manufacturers, which can be 'found jn most pgblic libraries or Chambers 
of Commerce. The directory is generally revised anci published every 
year, with supplements added quarterly. These supplements often provide 
the best prospects. "i ' 

i 

In addit4of/ td' a listing of manufacturers in the workshop's geographical^ 
market, some directories give the numbers of employees, size of plant, i 
type of product, and gross annual volume. 

Additional sources can be consulted to further develop the prospect list. 
SO^ of these are particularly useful to the workshop that needs to expand 
in a special category such as office work, printing, book binding, ^nd * ^ 
data card salvaging. 

The Dun & Bradstreet Million Dollar DirectX)ry is a national directory of 
firms with net worth of one million dollars or more. The Dun & Bradstreet 
little Market Directory lists firms with net worth between five hundred 
thousand and one million- dollars. Both have a geographical section"* ^ 
listing businesses alphabetically by tpwns and states and are published 

by Dun i Bradstreet, 99 Church. Stree^C New York, New York. 

> 

In addition to directories, many regional f^ade associations can'bfe-:- 
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excellent sources for identifying companies in specific fields. 

In developing the contract prorurement program, promoting the service 
\f an important step. The direct mail approach has been successful 
in many workshops. A standard, one-page letter addressed to the chief 
executive or*plant manager .can be developed and mailed with limited 
expense. A printed brochure mailed Vith the letter or separately should 
also be considered, but a personalized approach is important. In 
writing copy for the brochure or letter, the^fol lowing essentials should 
be included: 



/ 



Offer specific services, (e.g., assembly, packaging, collating or 
other specific contract work). 

Specify the size of the workshop, (e.g. , -number of workers, amount 
of floor space* in square fetet). 

Emphasize supervisory capabilities in terms of fast, dependable 
service, iquality control, inventory control and materials handling 
procedures. 

Ask for an appointment or invite prospects to visjt the workshop 
to explore possibilities, ideas and interests. 
Enclose a return-reply postcard. 



Make it clear that you are not sol ici ting funds or donations, *but are 
representing a well-organized production facility which ca^n provide a 
specific service tha^t may -be of interest from a purely business standpoint.^ 
If a production or plant managey^ refers' you to the public relations 
department, you probably haven't made it clear that you want a 'chance 
to bid on contract .work along with other firms. - 

- 22 - . . • • 
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Once an appQintmenC is obtain^^, a ;najoj aspect of the visit should be a \ 

tour of the, plant production are^. Suc^j a tour will helfx point out • 

specific areas where the workshop can^be' helpful. If, possible, get a 

sample of the potential job or jobs. (A rejected piece or - better - 
a complete set of (iisassembled .parts, and a sample finished pvfece.) 



To "get off the ground*' with a new customer. Suggest stat^ting with one 
simple Job. A successfully completed contract will probably lead to 
bigger jobs. Establish the volume of work the new customer expects. Be 
realistic in relating production capacity anticipated. Don't over-promise 
♦or over-£stimate your capacity. Warn the prospect at th6 outset of any 
problems you I'eel may cause misunderstanding (e.g^, delivery points, 
services you can or cagnot furnish, closing time for delivery, 'quality^ 
standards expected and allowable tolerances, terms of payment, and 
insurance coverage limitations). * v 

' A tho»*ough understanding of youj-^owa capat^^l ities is an important step 
^^iViaevelop'ihg an effective contractor procurement program. Know the 
production capacity. of the workshop aad work '.oward a specific goal 
within^^Bhese limitations. Know the dollar vo\^ume needed to keep the 
workshop going, plus the .potential for expansion. 4 

Pricing the Job ' 

Improper pricing can have serioos repercussions. Sometimes , work- 
-shops resort to* extremely low pricing in order to obtain badly 

needed work. This step merely subsidizes the contractor, and 
^ves no purpose for the workshop. On the other hand, an excess- 
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ively high bid may create the impression that the workshop Tacks 

an understanding of its true cost. 

r 

Before a price can be quoted, the \.'Orkshop must first know its own 
production costs. Special attention must be given to delivery 
''schedules, skill requirements, supervisory needs, work space, equip- 
ment and materials required, special handling and quality control 
measures. ; - * . 

The most prevalent workshop pricing method is to compute direct 
labor costs, then add a standard overhead factor. There is no arbi- 
trary rule concerning the amount of overhead which a workshop mu^t 
" . add to meet requirements of the U. S. Department of Labor. However, 
'<:onsi deration should be giyen to charges for special handling, 
tooling or equipment. 

The direct Jabor and overhead pricing method is most'ef fecti ve wlien 

the job can be quoted on a price per unit basis. This permits time 

studies of actual samples using non-handicapped worker^ and/or 
it 

Industry standards. 
Prime ^Manufacturing ' ^ '2.^. \/ 

Prime manufacturing Involves the design; production and marketing of an 
item. Ventures into this area ha^e-'been attempted by many workshops in 
recent years, and generally,^ have met with limited' success. This source 
of wo.-k has been explored'when other work could not be secured or when 
the supply of contract work has been sporadic, unreliable or unsuitable. 
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The major problem inherent in prime manufacturing is usually marketing. 
Marketing, of course, is the business of getting the goods from producer 
to consumer. A marketable item must be saleable, rea^'listically priced^ 
and intel 1 igently merchandised. • 

Pricing in private industry is based on costs plus profit, which competi- 
tioi tends to hold to a reasonable level. The high-priced item will sell 
'if the'dollar value is there. The over-priced item will not. Under- 
pricing will not necessarily create a ready Sjile. Buyers are justifiably 
suspicious of "cut rate" bargains. If a sheltered workshop wants to 
"move" Its merchandise, it must sell at a price charged by coiunercial 
companfes making com^Jarable products. If costs are considerably out of 
line, the product should probably be abandoned. If price exceeds costs, 
the "profit" will help reduce the subsidy required to finance the 
progr^. 

To maintain good relations with industry and labor, it js essential that 
realistic costs of performing the contract be reflected in the bid. The 
costs of workshop operations that affect pricing, are: 

Raw materials cost (purchase and delivery). 

Cost of receiving, handling and storing raw material^, goods-in- 

processt and finished goods. ^ * 

Direct labor costs. , 

Cost of shipping finished goods. 

Overhead, including: cost of supervision, general administration, 
building occupancy, utilities, janitorial services, amortization of 
other cajjital investment, and cost of selfing. 

- 25 - 



For practical marketing advice, the workshop should rely on the same 
resources utilized by industry. Local persons experienced in merchandising, 
state departments of commerce, university departments of coinnerce, and 
editors of trade publ icaj:ions may be approached for advice and consul ta- • 
tion. If.-mdrketing problems are presented in a businesslike manner, ^ 
experts have proved to be willing. to giv^ of their time and know-how. 



In addition to establishing a marketing program, the workshop jentering 
into prime manu^^acturing must establish effective s ystems and^ controls 
not required under a subcontracting program. The purchasey4nd warehousing 
of raw materials, design and procurement of machinery an/ equipment and 
cost accounting for the entire production of an item becomes the lull 
responsibility of 'the workshop. Under a subcontract^ with industry, the 
contractor usually assumes these responsibilities. Thb establishment of 
systems and controls and the increased responsibility means increased 
overhead and production costs which" must be offset by increased income 
from sales of the manufactured product. 

Reports on workshops* success in prime manufacturing suggests that a 
guaranteed marke t is of primary importance. One form of guaranteed market- 
is the sale to federal and state government under legislation which 
mandates purchase of designated, approved items from sheltered workshops. 

«^ 

The guaranteed market in non-government sales can sometimes be secured 
through sales to national or regional distr*ibutors, but the workshop 
should carefully explore ware^'^ing dnd transportation requjrements. It 
is stfrongly reconmended that tie workshop secure technkal assistance 
fron experienced marketing, .ales, engineering and accounting consultants 
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before moving into prime manufacturing. 
Selling to Federal and State Governments 

Federal and state governments purchase thousands of items annually, and work- 
shops should carefully explore the possibility of selling to these markets 
on a competitive bid basis, or'preferably, under federal legislation (the ^ 
Wagner-O'Oay t^zX. of 1971,, Public Law Ho. 92-28) and, in some states, under 
state legislation which mandates purchase of certain approved commodities 
and si^vices from sheltered workshops. ; 

Federal Government Procurement 

«, 

The Wagner-O'Oay Act provides for the purchase, at a fair market price, 
of commodities and services produced by qualified workshops employing 
^mentally retarded persons. The program is regulated by the Committee- 
for Purchase from the Blind an^ Other Severely Handicapped (the 
statutory committee). 

Workshops for the blind are represented by the National Industries for 
Hhe Blind (HIB), and the workshops for the other severely handicapped 
are represented by National Industries for the Severely Handicapped (HISH). 
The two national organr^zations were designated by the statutory committee 
to represent the interests of workshops in obtaining commodities and 
services reserved for plfodaction by workshops. They conduct research, 
product development and^'engineering . and provide technical assistance 
to workshops. ^ 1 * 

I - 27 - 
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Since most of this manual's readers will be concerned with workshops 
serving the severely handicapped other than the blind, the basic 
programs of NISH are outlined here. » 

Identification of commodities feasible for production by workshops is 
a major responsibility of NISH, but due to the large number of work- 
shops seeking to j?c.rticipate in the Wagner-O'Day Program, the individual 
workshop which can assist in this activity through local research may 
stand a better chance of participation. Thjs is especially true if 
the comnodity is procured regionally or locally, rather than centrally. 

The most difficult task for the workshop is matching fe deral government 
.re quirements for commodities and services with workshop capability . This 
problem is compounded if ^)\e workshop lacks experience in prime manu- 
facturing (as contrasted with subcontracting). NISH technical staff 
u'tiliTes data on operations -submitted by workshops as an initial screen- 
ing device for identifying individual workshop capabilities. On-si^-e 
evaluations are used as a^second screening and selection technique. 

An initial feasibility study is conducted by NISH technical staff which 
reviews procurement history, annual sales, prices and production 
specifications. This information is supplied to the workshop along with 
estimates of production requirements, capital, space, manpower, equip- 
ment and costs. 

The workshop develops specific cost data and submits a price proposal 
« to^ISH, which evaluates it and submits it to the statutory coimittee 
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■for an approval af "fair mark^Kprice." Following price approval, a 
formal request is submitted to the statutory coirinittee to place the 
item on the " Federal Procurement List -" This action reserves the 
,coninod1ty or service for production^ by the designated workshop. ^ 
( Note that items listed on the Federal' Procurement List represent^ 
approval and directed purchase fr)ni a desii?nated wor^cshop.) The 
federal government purchasing offices order the set-aside coimiodity 
or services through NISH. HISH alloc tes the purchase order to the ** 
approved workshop. The workshop does not engage in competitive bidding 
for* the commodity or service. The price is based on "fair market" 
posts and there is no annual re-bidding or renewal activity. The work- 
shop retains its status as sole source indefinitely subject to satis- 
factory performance. 

Information on the technical procedur,es and requirements for producing 
for the federal government under the Wagner-0,'Oay Program are availab-p 
from NISH, 4350 East West Highway, Suite 204, Washington, 0. C. 20014. 

State Government Procurement 

Several states have legislation enacted or under development which is 
patterned after the Wagner-O'Oay Program. The most common model of 
state law provides for purchase of certain commodities and services 
from workshops without requiring competitive bids. The lowest bid price 
is usually the price allowed for workshops, rather than a fair marker 
price as provided under federal legislation (information on state 
legislation is also available from NISH). 

Workshops for the severely handicapped should carefully explore this 
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potential market. It represents a ready outlet for workshop products. 



An effectiv'e. efficiently operated workshop is one which utilizes modeVn 
industrial engineering techniques to maximize the productivity of the 
mentally retarded clients. These principles will" help workshop 6taff make 
full use of nwiterials. space and efluii^ent. and will enable them to establish 
and operate systems and controls to assist in effective management of the 
operation. Industrial engineering techniques are 'particularly important in 
areas such as work methods, workshop layout, work standards, production ^ 
controls and systems and safety engineering. 

Hork methods must be engineered to provide the simplest and quickest way 
of performing each task. If this is no" accomplished, employees will be 
deprived of exposure to conditions theywill find in modern industry. ' 

• jorks:iop layout provides for the minimum amount of material or product 
movemc.it between working areas, adequate storage at receiving, in-process 
and shipping points, and organized expansion of facilities at a minimum 
cost. The, workshop should be, designed for quick, easy 'job flow. For* 
production of any sizable volume, a flow chart should be prepared and 
utilized to minimize congestion, expedite the movement of materials from 
one stati^on to another, and eliminate as much material handling as 
possible. 

Work standards ar e essential in measuring client productivity and 
determining the best methods of production standards. Uork standards 
are also important in bidding on contracts and in compensating employees 
• - 30 - • 
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' ,<in relation to industry levels of productivity. 

Production controls and systems are vital to effective workshop manage- 
ment. Controls are necessary for inventory, production, shipping 
systems, "receiving, cost accounting and purchasing. 

Safety engineering is t)f primary importance to the workshop and its 
employees. The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1971 (OSHA) is 
applicable to workshops in a number of areas related to physical plant 
and operations. However, provisions should- not be limited to those 
prescribed by OSHA. Special consideration should be given to the nature 
of 'the disabilities of the workshops' employees. 

Mana'^ement is^obllgated to protect its employees. And, safety begins 
with management. If management is not safety-conscious, employees will 
tend to ignore safety rules and regulations.. Additionally, it should be 
noted that Workmen's Compensation Insurance rates for the workshop may 
be affected by its safety experience. 

Building Design and Utilization j \ 

Poor building design and inadequate space are cotntnon problems of 'workshop 
administrators. Too often, a workshop begins operation in makeshift quarters 
(a storefront or abandoned school builu^n^) because space is available at^low 
cost. Such locations usually have numerous partit\ons ^hich block movement 
of production materials. Generally, there is also \nadequate' power wiring 
for lighting and machinery operations, limited loading facilities, and floors 
Which were not designed for load-bearing. \ 



\ 

\ 
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Building selection shoul<l be preceded by a thortugh study of the industrial 
^ requirements of the workshop, including a five-year projection of antici- 
pated needs. 'It i's difficult to make a reliable estimaj'e of future spatial^ 
needs without sound data on the nunfber of dlients to be served, the type of 
work to be done, and the level of financial supoort available. An alter- 
native to planning with specific resource information is t'he use of general 
space requirement standards. While there are no universally accepted 
standards, some general guidelines are available: 

' J 

For industrial contract work, workshop space for each work station 
, (i.e. .-for each client) should encUpass 100-150 square feet. Storage 
requirements will determine the high or low range here, but the higher 
amount is recotimended to allow for production of all types. 

For operations involving .alvaainQ. reprocessing and recycling , 175-200 
square feet of space shbuld be planned for each work station because . 
\- of extensive warehousing requirements. 



Space for administrat ive and business offices will vary according to 
size and complexity of the operation, but individual office allowances 
average 90-100 square feet for general ^taff and 120-150 square feet 
for supervisory and administrative staff. 



Space allocations should also be made for restrooms, conference rooms ^ 
and eating areds , witn space determined by th<i number of persons to be 
served. State and local regulations should also be considered. 

Space allocations fn. rPh.hil itation services need special consideration. 
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Workshop programs vary widely, and may include counseling offices, 
testing and evaluation areas, therapy rooms, vocational training class- 
rooms, etc. Worksnop planners should seek informati'jn on similar 

existing programs from state or national organizati^'ns, 

f 



The services of an experienced architect and industrial engineer should be 
secured early in the planning phase - after decisions hive been made regarding 
cl ients,^work contracts, and financing. 

The following represent basic considerations in the design or selection of 
buildings: f 

*■ 

The building should have high ceilings, as few columns as possible, and 
a minimum rumber oJf^nterior walls. This permits maximum flexibility to 
accommodate varying kinds of industrial work. liveable interior parti- 
tions are desirable, and worth the small extra cost. 

local zoning laws and .building codes should be carefully reviewed to 
evaluate refnodeling costs and possible restrictions. ^ 

Floors in the production and storage areas should be designed to take 
heavy loads of equipment and stacked materials. 

An eating area should be provided for employees with sanitary food service 
accessible from the work area. Food service requirements will vary 
according to the availability of other eating facilities, but the work- 
shop should carefully evaluate the operation of a snack bar or cafeteria - 
especially the costs and level of demand. 
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Restroonis and washrooms should be provided which allow access to all 
persons, especially those with mobility problems. Restroom doors must 
be wide enough to accotmwdate wheelchairs, (minimum of 32 Inch width). 
P 'At least one stall in each restroWshould. be designed for use by 
persons in^ wheelchairs - including tui-n around room and grab bars. 

Electric power requirement's will vary with equipment and machinery used 
In production. An electrical contractor should be consulted, but, 220- 
240'volt service Is a minimum requirement. Electrical outlets should' 
be sufficient in number to perfflit flexibility^ In location of machines. 

■Lighting Is essential to good operations. Strip-type fluorescent flx- 
'tures are economical to Install and operate and provide nece5sary 
■ brilliance'. At least fifty foot candles of light should be provided 

/ 

at each'vfork 'station. 

0 

Heating and ventilation are Important considerations. OSHA standards 
should be considered the bare minimum' for the workshop. 



Entrances to buildings should Induae at leAt one whith is accessible 
to persons in wheelchairs. 

W aisles should be at least tsIx feet wide. If motorized mater-lal 
handling equipment's used, aisles should be wider. 

Stairs stiould include sturdy hand railings on at least one side. The 
^^t,of each step should be no more than seven inches and the step 
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should have non-slip provisions. 



Elevatoi^ should be available for passelhgers and freight in multi- 
story buildings. Controls on automatic elevators should be accessible 
to person* in wheelchairs*. / 

' " / . ' 

Exits should open outward, with panic-type hardware in al.l locations 
if practical. Exits must be clearly marked and lighted at all tjmes. 
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y Chapter V 

REHABILITATION SERVICES 

Uithout rehabilitation services, a sheltered workshop is merely an industrial 
,,piant hiring handicapped workers. Lack of these services denies the true 
purpose of helping mentally retarded persons gain the-^ride and respect .that 
comes with earning a living, and, where possible," taking their place in the . 
mainstream of society. 



The success of a workshop is directly proportional to the> training skill and 
abili^^of the workshop staff, the understanding of the Board of Directors 
and the workshop budget devoted,-to rehabilitation services. 
. ■ , • 

" Honnally, there is a direct'correlation between funding of rehabilitation 
. services and the level of services provided. The early seventies slw a signi- 
ficdht increase in 'federal funding of workshop services, but the mid-seventies 
began a period if relative decline in Clys area a\ operating costs for state 
ageicy program/ increased faster than federal funds\ Consequently, less money 
was available Ifor purchase of setv-ices. 

, Rehabilita-tii services programs should be supported through subsidies, fees 
and grants, ind not from industrial income produced by the workshop. Supporting 

. rehabilitatitn services through employee production frequently results in sub- 
standard wa/es, and forces the workshop to select only the higher functioning 
handicapped as workers. , "i 



The extend id employnient workshop is less likely to have a functioning rehab- 
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nmtioh services program than is the tranllHnal workshop. The transi- 
U f t 7 ^ 

ttonal workshop emphasizes rehabilitation services because such services are 

used as the vehicle to move clients through the workshop into conpetitfve 
employment. TKeVe^^re some persons who are so severely handkapped that it • 
is not feasible^^/6r>them to attempt such employment. For this group, the 
extended emplojment sheltered workshop" is a necessity, but a single workshop 
^ ^ should be/ble to s^rve both long-term and transiti'onal clients ,if programs . 

is ion 



\ are p;:c(per;ly designed and adeqi/ately financed. In any .case, the deci- 
V *^ ^ ^ • • 

Wegat^Jing development of a rehabilitation service program should be based on 

the needs of clients to be served. 

Th.9re are several basic guidelines for establ ishing a^^uccesrf^TT^ 
tfbn seV-vices program. JThe workshop focuses on .vocational training and^ / 
^^JB^^-^^S'-Q^^^^T^illa^^ services needed by clients, directly or through/"^ 
referral to cooperating agencie?. Evaluation of clients is systematic/ perio 
die, and multi-disciplinary to permit individualized vocational goals and 
work programs for each client. ' The workshop uses work as a therap'^utic tool 
and as a situational technique for evaluating, improving or sustaining 
employability. Programs are individualized to offer each client a program 
adapted to his speci-fic needs. « / 

r y 

The specific rehabilitation services program design depends on several 
factors / including 



Level flf function of the major population gVoup to be served 
Tyife aod amount of financicn^ ava.ilab^6 
Serv^ices available in the conmunity 
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Level of activity of referral and/or sponsoring agencies 
Placement potential for rehabilitated cHents in the community 
" Type- of work available in the arjea.^*^'" W 

Training and experience of thV wWlcshop administration 'and professional 

staff/ • ■ • 

Client Evaluation . • ' 

Intake is the initial service provided-by>£he workshojiL^Ms activi,ty involves 
'an interview with the employee Which is pr?ceded' or fol lowed. b^.tbe collection' 
of diagnostic data . The diagnostic data include medical and psych^KJgical , 
reports. In some cases,- the diagnostic work is'provided prior/to the intake 
activity and i^f^rranged by the referring agency as a prerequisite t^ detemiiny 
ing the need for workshop services. 

Intake for the workshop is a' highly skilled operation which should be th 
responsibility of a trained interviewer such as a vocational counselo/or case 
worXrr. A thorough knowledge of the agency's philosophy, objectives and 
' functions and the capacity to make realistic, evaluations are required. 

If there is a central social service exchange or index in the coimtunity, 
clearance is reconmended as protection for both the applicant and the work- 
shop^learance may provide information about previous services offered tfe' 
'^clint, and will prevent duplication of service for those who may be a 
client of another agency. 

If the client has been referred to the workshop by a cooperating agency, the 
intake interviewer will review the evaluation studies received from the 
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referral source and arrange for whatever supplemental fact-finding is 
^necessary, if the client is a self-referral or has been referred by an^ - 

agency which has not secured the necessary diagnostic work, the workshop 
. should arrange .for this service. 

•" Evaluation is the next step for the sepvice program and covers several areas: 

• r 

Medical, Evaluation - Workshop plans for an individual should not be 
developed until full medical information has been obtained and all 
possibilities for remedial treatment considered. A complete medical 
examination is essential and a detailed report shoqld be obtained from 
' the physician on the client's physical capacities, the nature and amount 
of physical activity he may engage in and the physical conditions under 
which it is safe for him to work. Diagnosis, prognosis and cautions " ~. 
should be explicit, and fixed intervals for re-examination should be 
established. 

Psychological Evaluation - The development of a sound rehabilitation plan 
also requires evaluation of the client's intelligence, learning ability, 
occupational aptitudes and preferences , and his'social maturity. This 
program is especially important for mehtally retarded cl-ients. Care 
should be exercised to ensure that professional staff selected for 
performing the evaluation are familiar with special testing require- 
ments of mentally retarded clients. 

The work sample is best described as a structured work situation in which 
actual materials are utilized in simulatim of a realistic setting. Materials 
are seTfected. job analysis performed, instruction standardized, .method and 
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conditions controlled and perfo«iance closely observed and recorded. Norms 
must be developed for comparative purposes when work samples are utilized. 
The purposes for using work samples may include gaining extended knowledge 
of perfonnance capaaitYes ^nd skills related to particular jobs for predic- 
tion purpose's, stimuhtion of motivation and interest, meeting assessment 
needs for a wide range functional levels, and .facilitating adj./W 

/ / 

and readiness for actual work. 

• / 

i / . 

work saving ,'s considered to be effective/ but it is also difficult to 
develop, because of the need to establ ish /orms. A growing number of work- 
shops use a combination of local job samjies and standardized work samples 
developed and nwrketed nationally. These packaged job samp.le programs 



include: 



TOWER - Testing. Orientation and Work Evaluation .in Rehabilitation. 
The system was originally des'.gned by the Institute for the Crij5RVed and 
Disabled. New York City, to be used with the physically handicapped. 
Vent rev■lsions^ however, make the system useful for mentally 
retarded persons. Many workshops have used this systen in modified form, 
supplemented with local job samples. 

'jEVS - Jewish Employment and Vocational Services. This system was 
designed and developed by Jewish Employment and Vocational Services in 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, with special focus on serving the disadvan- 
taged. Recent revisions to the system involve refi'nements to improve 
vjilidity in testing mentally retarded persons. 



1 



Singer-Graflex - This s'y.stem was designed originally for school -operated 
/ - 40 - 
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programs and is most effective with the higher functioning handicapped. 
It is a much more elaborate and expensive system involving a combination 
cassette/film strip and individual instruction in a carrel-type booth. 

Hester - A system developed by Dr. Edward Hester is completely computer- 
ized, and tied in with U. S. Department Labor statements of job 
requirements. 

The Work Situational Analysis , also known as the Job Tryout approach, involves 
assigning the client to vvork in the actual production area. This activity 
usually follows testing in a vestibule-type setting. It permits exposure to 
a variety of work situations, a large number of co-workers and shop personnel. 
The evaluator obtains a realistic view of the client, and other staff members 
may be utilized in determining the client's profile of performance. The client 
himself may benefit 'from involvement in actual production work. These 
situations serve to strengthen motivation, involvement, and effort - which in 
turn assurfjs a more valid eva.luation of performance potential. 

Evaluation of .the client's vocational potential - at the tryout stage and 
continuously throughout the training period - should be realistic in relation 
to known standards and requirements of competitive industry. 

Some workshops expand the job tryout/situational analysis program to selected 
jot Sites in the community. This is especially important if the workshop is 
limited in the variety of its own job tasks. 

\ 

Selection of jobs for tryout is critical, since it may limit the exposure of 
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the-client or restrict cnoices of vocational objectives. If the Oient has 
no employment history, or if he must change vocations, the job tryout can 
,play an important role in his rehabil itation- 

Individual Program Planning , 

This plan- is developed by the intake worker in collaboration with other 
professional and technical staff, and represents a personalized rehabili ta- 
ction services program. tailored to the client's indfvidual needs and capaci- 
ties. The proposed plan must be interpreted to the client in terms he can 
understand, and accept. If the cli.ent cannot comprehend the plan, the 
parent or guardian should be included in the discussion session. 

Built-in flexibility is an important aspect of individual program planning, 
flodifications will be necessary as the client develop^, and his problems 
change. Progress should be reviewed periodically an^ adjusted as necessary. 

Planning for vocational training requires determination of durriculum, tool 
and equipment requirements, instructor/supervisor requirements, wage payment 
provisions, ancf comnunity job placement opportunities. 

Vocational training in the workshop ranges from formal training in . a class- 
room or other non-production setting to on-the-job training. Classroom 
training is usually more expensive, but has greater value because of its 
' more specific structure. On-the-job training is less expensive but less . 
structured, and is the more dormon of the two types. Formal training 
programs usually require a minimum size group for instruction, whereas on-the 
job training can be organized f^r a single employee. 

/ - 42 - 
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Training 

As the workshop population shifts toward the more severely handicapped, the 
structured, organfeed vocational training program becomes less practical 
because of the client limitations. Thus, training has moved toward work 
adjustment. This service is geared toward general preparation of the client 
for the world of wOrk. 

> 

Work adjustment is a service which attempts to correct, reduce or modify 
certain vocational liabilities, such as poor work habits, inappropriate 
behavior, poor attention span, social inadequacy, dependency, unrealistic 
self-image, low physical tolerance, Jow self-esteem, poor grooming and 
physical hygiene. 

\ 

Personal ad justment counseling may take the form of psychiatric, 
psychological, vocational or social work case counseliiig. If a workshop 
is understaffed and does not have professional personnel qualified to 
provide this type of counseling, it must be given - In some measure - by 
any and all persons in the organization who come in contact with the 
client. Personal or work adjustment ^counseling is the process through 
which a disabled person is encouraged to revise his attitudes toward 
himself and his relationships to 'others so that Jie can move -successfully 
into the world of work. /Its goal is to have the client abandon his 
perceptions of -himself as disadvantaged, unworthy, unwanted. Victimized, 
and defeated, and to begin to build a self-Image of a person who is 
capable of growth and development and who has something to contribute 
which society will accept, 
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» Personal adjustment counseling may include the employee's personal 
appearance, social skills, ability to^get along with co-workers and 
supervisors, readiness to develop good working habits, and capacity 
' to adjust to the emotional demands of time pressures, dollar incentives, 
noise, th^group situation, and the day-to-day discipline of training. 
Counseling helps the Employee accept the concept that handicapped persons' 
can 'and must participate in their own rehabilitation. 

' Personal adjustment service provided by a sheltered workshop is often 
purchased by state vocational rehabilitation agencies for clients who 
need such help before they can be given vocational training or be placed 
in competitive employment. 

\ 



Client Wages and Fringe Benefits 

An effective rehabilitation service program is one which is properly explained 
'to th^ client in terms which can be comprehended. This is usually presented 
as a client manual. For mentally retarded clients, the manual should use 
the simplest possible language and' appropriate i^Tlustrations. It should 
provide general information about the program which the workshop offers, rules 
and regulations, and all pertinent information which a client or his relatives 
will need to begin to integ^-ate into the setting, particularly information on 
wages and fringe benefits. 



^' Waqe Payments - All wages earned by a workshop client should be paid 
in cash or by check, except when clients of a sheltered workshop Jive in 
facilities furnished by the bhop or receive other forms of subsistence 
from the shop. In such cases, charges for services paid out of wages ^ 
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earnW should be limited to food, shelter and clothing. Charges 
should be made on the basis of actual cost to^the shop or the cost of 
similar services outside the shop, whichever is lower. 

So far as possible, workshop clients should be compensated on a piece- 
worlfbasis. This method provides maximum incentive and makes rewards 
commensurate with measurable accomplishment. 

If the workshop is engaged in subcontract work and the factory and 
workshop layouts of operations^are similar, piece rates may be obtained 
from the firm letting the contract. If the contractor pays hourly rates 
the piece rates can *be derived easily by dividing the hourly production 
quota for each operation into the hourly pay rate. If the.'factory and 

workshop layouts are different, the differences should be taken into 

/ 

account in fixing the piece rates. If the contractor does not perform 
the ^particular operation in his plant but such work is done bylther 
concerns, rates may be obtained from them or from union officials if the 
industry is organized. Trade association officials may be ot 
assistance. 

In the absence of the above sources of information, the workshop should..* 
rely on time <;tudijes for each operation ihvoWed. Subjects should be 
non-handicapped persons (staff members, for ^xampla), and the results 
of their performance should be averaged. IJne object is to determine how 
many units of pr6duction can be completed ^^n a 50-minute period. 
(Industry generally figures on a 50-minute rather than a 60-minute hour, 
in order to allow for lost time, fatigue; etc.) The number of units 
completed, divided into the prevailing hourly wage rate in the area for 
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comparable work or work of comparable skill, will supply the appro- 
priate piece-work rate for the job. Thus, if the prevailing hourly 
wage for comparable work is $2 and the time study shows that a non- 
handlcap-pediworker can be expected to complete 25 units iri 50 minutes, 
the piece rate will be eight cents per unit. 

Clients not engaged in direct production, such as/packers, shippers, 
floor workers, etc. will ^necessarily be paid b/ the hour. To provide 
the necessary incentive, hourly rates should he adjusted as <a client 
Shows progress-. , Periodic merit ratings prov/de a t'Sol-f.gr adjusting the 
wage. Hourly rates should not be uniform but should be related'to 
individual earning power. They must be based, however, on prevailing 
rates in the area for work of comparable skill, taking into account the 
\ amount and quality of the client's work. 

' The requirement that wages at leasx. match the minimum fixed by certifi- 
cate for the workshop or the indiv.idual puts a pre-determined floor under 
hourly wages. In addition, however, for those whose earnings excied the 
certificate minimum, bu't 'are less than the base hourly rate, guaranteed 
mirvimum wages should be individuall.y assigned and periodically adjusted.. 
In such cases, the pertinent standards reconmended below in connection 
with Wage Supplements should be observed. 

Waoe Supplements - In addition to supplements necess'ary to assure the 
certificate-required minimum and those- required when there is a 
differential between clients' earrtings and their individual guaranteed 
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minipums, some sheltered workshops provide other supplements. These 
are in the form of subsidy for less productive clients whose wages are 
not sufficient to meet their minimum needs. Thii may include beginning 
trainees ^and "long-term employment" clients who/are not yet able to meet 
the production standards of industry which the base hourly rate reflects. 
If a wage supplement or SR^sidy is to be paid By the workshop, adherence 
to the following standards is recommended: | 

■ ' '\'' 

i,h6 orient's pay envelope 



0 know his own earning 



The subsidy should never be included in 
with his earned'wage. He has the right 
capacity. 

. J 

The earned-wage-plus-subsidy should never exceed what the client 
cpuld earn at a similar job in private industry. He must not be 
given a false concept of earning power wljich may lead to later, 
unhappy disillusionment and a reluctance to move'^out of the work- 
shop situation. 



^ The subsidy payment scale should provide for the largest wage supp- 
lement for those who, by virtue of their handicaps, have the least 
earning power. 

Incentive should be supplied by proving that increased earnings 
will be only partially offset by a decrease in the subsidy. For 
example, a $.50 increase in earnings would be offset by only a 
$.25 reduction in subsidy. 
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Wage supplements should be paid out of contributed comnunity funds, 
nat from operating funds of the workshop. ^ 

Subsidy payments should be accounted for-separately from wages in 
order to retain an accurate record of actual production costs and 
pemit computation' of overtime pay, social security and other taxes^ 
on the basis of attual earnings. " 

Job placement is a necessary program component. It 'is the responsibility of 
the work$hop staff to engage in activq job prom^^tipn, and keep thetnselv.es 
continuaHy informed regarding placement opportunities .in the coipmunity. This 

be accomplished through staff effort in cooperation with the'' state voca- . 
tion\l rehabilitation agency and the^state employment service. These orgawi-^ 
zatiOn4\have specialized staf^for placement of the physically, mentally and 
emotionally handicapped. 

Regular effor\ to interest employers in hiring qualified mentally retarded 
applicants "shoulb.be a part of Ihe continuing placement program. Actual jobs 
should.be observeXo obtain first-hand knowledge of job duties, the physical 
demands, they impose,\ie climate of the wo.rk situation, emotional strains and 
stresses inherent in t^e^job, personality traits of the employer and super- 
visory staff, and , oduction standards an_d methods by which they .have been 

\ 

established. \ 

« ' * 'I 

\ 

PolloVup is also important. Unt^l an employment situation is well estab- ^ 
lished, the counselor should be in continuous touch with the client in order 
to evaluate his progress and to make sure' that a satisfactory vocational," 
physical and psycho-social adjustment is made. He should see that the client 
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has any continuing medical supervision and social casework services he needs, 
and he himself should provide continuing counseling and guidance and ascertain 
that the client is not being exploited.' ' \ 



Supportive -Services and. Ancillary Services , | ^--^'^ 

i 

These services, designed to facilitate and sjbryigthen the beneficial effects 
o^Jlie^eneral rehabilitative program, may be provided by the workshop itself 
or arranged through other agencies. 

Transportation Because of the severity of disability and the functi- 
onal limitations it Imposes, many clients are wnable |o use publi'c 
transportation. In other instances, the location of ^the workshop dnd/or 
the lack of public transportation may preclud^ the cliient from coming to 
the workshop for services. An increasing number of Workshops provide 
their own fleet of buses for tran;sportation. 



Financing of transportation is important. Some workshops secure special 
funds - state, county and/or federal - while others-.Vollect fees from 
the clients or sponsoring' agencies, 



Housing -^The nationa^l movement of returning tc the corwunity mentally 
retfirded adults has created an acute need for community-based residential 
facilities^ including group homes, foster homes, intermediate care 
facilities, etc. I'tentally retarded clients may also live in a Vural 
area isolated from the workshop and other services. Housing convenient 
to the workshop may be a critical factor to receiving services. — 

The workshop should take an active -role in developing and securing 
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housing for the severely handicapped. ^ 

, Recreation - Public recreation is not always accessible to the handi- 
tapped. an<ljs general ly-ir^t her planned nor designed to meet their 
special needs. Studies of mentally retarded adults have shown that 
the most conwon cause of job problems is not the job itself, but after- 
work activities and the lack of recreation facilities. 



Workshops should not attempt to mix recreation with work, but should 

take an-active role in developing recreational activities for the 

handicapped who are. too severely limited to use public or private 
recr^atiional facilities.** ^ 
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^ * Chapter VI 

BUSINESS AND PERSONNEL HANAG£HENT * ' * • ^ 

.A sheltered workshop which provides^ meaningful rehabilitation ;s^rvices and 
gainful employment for handicapped perspns is highly dependent on sound 
management. The handling of funds, .mairftenance of records, effeci^ive *- V 
reporting, and the efficient use of technical and professional per^^nnel are 
J extremely important. • . . \ 

>^ 

• \ ^ 

Accounting and Record Keeping \ 

Fiscal affairs must be handled in a legal and systema^lic manner. Accounting 
and record keepirij requirements will be governed by regulations of the majdr 
funding agencies,*^ the board of*Directors has the primary responsibil ity\ 
to fix requirements for the facility. * . , ^ 

The workshop financial system is indeed urtique. AS a non-profit 'corporation 
operating under the provisions of Section 501(c)(3) of -lie U. S. internal 
Revenue Code, the workshop musiJt maihtain records of income and expenses ^ 
' which clearly reflecWts operation within IRS.guidel ines. The major requirje- 
ment is that fu nds recei.ved by the corporation must be expended far the 
p urpose for which the corporation was formed . Any drofit generated by the 



operation of the corporation must be^ reinvested in the corporation and not 
^istributed for the benefit of any'ihareholder or individual. 

More important » the workshop as a private or public agency must be account- 
I 

bb^e to the general public and should. submit regular reports on its financial 
I • > 

^operations, at le^st annually. ,tnis accounting should include operating and 
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capital funds. Financial statements should be prepared and presented in 
' writing to the Board of Directors at their regularly scheduled meetings. An 

annual audit should be conducted by a Certified Public Accountant not later | 

. • - . 1 
'than 90 days after the close tf the accounting year. >| 

V 

An annual operating budget which reflects and anticipates the workshop's 
resources and needs should be Submitted to the Board of Directors for approval. 
nhe.*budget should serve as an operating guide. FinanciaV reports .should 
compare act6al expenses and income with budgeted expense and income. 

Two types of accounting systems ^re available to the workshop: Cash Account- 
ing and Accrual Accounting . The new, smaller workshops should at lea^t-begin 
with the cash system because it is simple and less expensive to operate. " Under 
this system, actual cash received is recorded in the cash receipts journal 
and cas»i disbursements are -recorded in a cash disbursements journal. Accounts 
receivable and accounts payable are^ recorded separately and are not consid- 
ced as income or expenses until actually received.or paid. 

The accrual system is more complex, but 51sc more comprehensive oec^^'jse 
income is recorded as it is earned and, expenses are recoraeJ tney are encum- 
bered. "This system gives a ,truer picture of the financial operation and is 
preferred by most agenc.es providing substantial support to workshops. The 
accrual system is much more expensive to operate and, consequently, the 
\orkshop sh04ld consult' a certified public accountant to determine the 
practicaj desirabil iti^ of one system over fhe other. 

Any accounting system should include the following: 
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Separate accounting 'and cost analysis for industrial operations, rehab- 
ilitation seri/ices, and ancillary services. / 

Separate identification of Income attributable to the operation of the 
workshop, fees and tuitions, grants, gifts and pther subsidy. Capital 
expenditures for buildings and major equipment should also be recorded 
separately from operating expenditures. 

Payroll expenses should separately identify salaries paid to staff froirf 
wages paid to clients. Wage supplements paid to clients should be 
recorded separately. 

Good accounting practices also require an inventory of equipment, raw materials, 
^ooils^n- process and finished goods. ^ 

Insurance and Liability Coverage * 

Risk management is the term applied to insuring the workshop and its employees 
against some hazard or disaster which may occur. The extent of insurance 
coverage is usually governed by the direct or indirect effect of the loss 
event in the organization, the cost of replacement of the loss, the financial 
resources of the workshop, and the'cost of the risk coverage. 

In view of the multiplicity of federal, state and local regulations, as well 

i 

as varying insurance coverage and premiums, it is suggested t»?at a professional, 
reputable insurance carrier be contatted. 
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Purchasing *^ 

The procurement of raw materials, supplies, tools and equipment is not 
always accorded sufficient mat|jigeflient emphasis. Purchasing responsibility 
should be assigned to a specifjc staff member. This procurement officer should 
be aware of sources of supply for items commonly purchased by the workshop, 
^est discounts available and terms of purchase. 

Personnel .'.uministration 

Staffing needs are determined by types of services to be offered, number of ■ 
clients to be served and funds available for financing. The rehabilitative 
value of the workshop depends upon a compatible relationship between profes- 
sional, technical and production personnel. All must work effectively and 
harmoniously rn 'developing and implementing plans speciri-^lly designed for 
each client.' 

The Board of Directors has final "authority for approval of personnel policies 
and practices and vests its authority for the hiring, management, and super- 
vision of the staff in the Executive Director. Each staff member should be 
'providf with a copy of his job description and a hahdbook setting forth the 
organization's personnel policies. Staff performance should be evaluated 
annually by the Executive Directory'in conjunction with appropriate staff 
supervisors. 

Realistic, appropriate personnel ^'policies are vital to the morale of the 
staff and the stability of the facility. They should be considered a matter 
of official record, made avai/able to =M staff, and reviewed periodically. 
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Job Specifications - The' Executive Director should develop a job des- 
cripUon for each staff position. The objective use of job specifica- 
tions will ensure evaluation of candidates in relation to actual job 
requirements. 

s ' , ' 

t 

salaries - Salaries should be consistent with the responsibility of the 
position, and should be in line with prevailing salaries for comparable 
assignments elsewhere in the cofmjunity. Inadequate salaries are a poor 
economyt since they result in continuous, costly turnover. 

Assistance in ascertaining prevailing salary ranges for specific positions 
can be obtained from the state employment service, council of social 
agencies. United Fund and local industry., 

A salary range based on years of service should be established for all 
positions, and periodic raises should be provided until the maximum for 
the salary grade is reached. Salaries should be reviewed periodi<:al ly, 
since the law of supply and demand operates ip a workshop as well as 
in'private indus'try, and cost of living changes will affect the market. 
Review of the salary schedule should be standard practice whenever there 
is an addition, deletion or adjustment fn job duties. 

The salary of the Executive Director should be reviewed periodically by 
the Board of Directors and should reflect the'growth and development of 
the agency. 

Staff Training - Staff development through in-service orientation and 
on-the-job training should be provided for the workshop staff. Formal 
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orientation sessions will help familiarize new staff with Ue workshop's ' 
oyectives. and rehabilitation philosophy. Staff members Wld also be 
encou^d to attend prof-.-ssional conf/ences. and should iontinue their 
professional education. Many agencies.underwrite part of the cost of 
tuition for graduate study, grant time off for this purpose^ or both. ' 
Each staff mober should understand that he has a con^nuing responsi- 
bility for his own development on the job. 

Recruitment - The nu.ber of trained personnel in the field of rehabilitation 
is inadequate, and the Execut^e Director should make use of all available 
recrui traent-EfiSoureesr ""Tfiese" i nd ude :- 

Stat'e employment services, which have offices throughout the country, 
fill positions ranging from professional and technical to-unskilled. . 
and operate a nationwide clearing house to search out personS-with 
hard-to-find skills. 

t 

Professional schools and universities, many of which have placement 
services for their graduates, 'including social workers, vocational 
counselors , etc. 



Profe^siona 
tisements 



ional rehabilitation journals which carry help-wanted adver- 



The employment exchanges of a number of professional associations 
such as tne-terican Psychological Association, the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, the American Association on 
Mental Oeficicicy. the American Foundation for the Blind and the 
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Jewish Occupational Council. 

Private fee-chcjrging professional and technical employment agencies. 

/ 

Advertising 0/ publicity through the press, radio and television. ' 

/ 
/ 

Word of mouj:h by Board members and other interested lay or profes- 
^ sional persons. ^ 

Pirofessicn al Internship - Because of the shortage of professionally 
trained personnel, each agency in the rehabilitation field has a respon- 
sibility to assist local colleges and universities in the development of 
new talent. This may be accomplished by providing internships for- 
interested students. Neither the student nor the agency providing the 
internship is paid by the university." The intern works under the super- 
vision of the Executive Director or a professional staff member. Some 
formal training may be provided, bai on-the-job training is more cotmion.. 
In the case of on-the-job training, the intern actually works with a 
limited number of clients. The intern may also be involved in Board and - 
cofimittee assignments in order to receive as complete ^a background as 
possible. His supervisor is usually responsible for evaluating his work 
and reporting to his college or university, but the university may 
assign a representative to review the intern's work and progress and 
exami))e his records. 

Intern training does pay off for the workshop. Interns frequently 
return after graduation to work with the agency in which they did their 
field work. 
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Chapter VII / 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE RESOURCES 

The planning, developfnent and operation of a. shel tered , workshop require ' 
"effective utilization .technical assistance resources. Such assistance has 
been a key factor in changing workshops from "sweatshop" status to recognition 
as rehabilitation facilities capable of providing jobs and training for 
mentally retarded persons. 

Rehabilitation Services Administr ation Technical Assistance 

Prior to'l.965. workshops relied largely upon local" agencies and volunteers for 
technical assistance. In 1965. the Amendmenls to the Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Act established a federally funded program of technical assistance under Section 
13 of the Act. The program provided for technical assistance consultation to 
workshops in order to improve and/or expand the operation and delivery of 
services, to the handicapped. Consultation is provided in a wide variety of . 
areas including business management, accounting, industrial operations, work 
procurement, rehabiiuatipn services development and building planning. Experts 
from these areas are paid| by the Rehabilitation Services Administration (RSA). 
the/ederal agency responsible. The program is coordinated by the state 
vocational rehabilitation agency. .Request* for technical assistance should 
be submitted to the stati vocational rehabilitation agency. 

Other Technical Assistance Resources 

In addition to the RSA program, paid and voluntary technical assistance 
services are available^in most connunities. Paid consultants can be secured 
through local trade and technical societies. In some instances, technical 



"societies have* provided free services to the workshop as ^ coiimunity project. 

»< 

Twojiational organizations provide volunteer technical assistance to small 
businesses and, on a limited basis, to workshops: the Service Corps of 
Retired Executives (SCORE) and the Active Corps of Executives (ACE). These 
two organizations have a large* membership and operate chapters ^hroyghout the 
countryl Contact with SCORE and ACE can be made through regional an4 local 
offices of the Small Business Administration. ' 

As noted previously, ilational Industries for the Severely Handicapped and 
National Industries for the Blind provide technical assistance to help work- 
shops develop commodities and services for productix)n for the federal govern- 
ment under the Wagner-0 'Day, Program. . * 

Consultant Orientation ■ ' ' . , 

Effective use of technical consultants requires basic orientation regarding 
the operating philosophy and unique characteristics of the workshop, fiost 
consultants are oriented toward the profit motive rather than the people- 
service goal. The Rehabilitation Services Administration Training Assistance 
program usually includes an orientation for consultants it uses, but volunteer 
^groups l^ck the workshop orientation. The workshop should fully identify its 
problems and needs prior to requesting technical assistance and should provide 
the consultant witJ^ this basic information prior to his arrival. 



Training t^esources 

A majority of colleges and universities offer some courses which will be 
helpful to workshop administrative, technical and professional staff. Addition 



ally, the Rehabilitation Services Admin istratib.h provides financial support 
for a variety of training programs. Most of these programs are university 
co-sponsored'. Contact your state vocational rehabilitation agency for 
information covering these programs. 
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. . ^ Chkpter VIII , ' 

\ PUBLIC RELATIONS 

A strong, favorable conmunity iroage Is important to any organizationloo 
^. business^ but particularly vital to the sheltered worksr^op. People v^ho have 
never seen a workshop before ar^ likely to ask a graat many questionsr What's 
this new "factory" in town all about? Who^'orks there and what's wrong with 
then? Do they pay them anything; if not, who gets the nioney? A good public 
relations rule of thumb is: begin at the too . Educate the community from 
within. Develop support by inviting cofinunity leaders'to become a part of , : 
the ifcrkshop. Invite them to serve as members of the workshop's Board of 
Directors. Include. influential and respected citizens on working conmittees. 

^ Good public relations - and a well-planned public Information program - promote 
conmunj[ty understanding, help attract mentally retarded persons who need the 
workshop's services, antf aid the enlistment of competent^.professional staff 
members. ^ * 

If the workshop is truly meeting a need in the conmunity, it has a real story 
to tell. Enlist the aid of local newspapers to create feature stories on-the 
workshop. Encourage staff members to participate in TV and radio talk shows, 
and to vblunteer as speakers before clubs, groUps and organizations. Ask your 
contractors to do stories in their employee or sales publications on the 
^ workshop's role in their business. Again, the enlistment of news media rep- 
resentatives, as Board or committee members is an invaluable headstart toward 
creating a favorable community image. If possibVe, include a member of a » 
reliable public relations firm or advertising agency on your volunteer rolls. 
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Their knowilcd^c will aid the workshop ]n gaining favorable publicity, and 
will help iirweasurably in creating bro1:hures, pamphlets and news-letters that 
project the workshop's goals, prograiij's and needs in a profess iona\rnanner. 

A few suggested events and activfti,es: ; 

Arrange an open house tour, Wiih attendant publicity. ^ 

* - 

' Business and Industry Day - a special, well.-publ icizeJ event. Local' 
and area busine^^s leaders (potential contractors) are invited to see how 
the workshop functions. > , r ^ ' 

Enp.loyer of the Year Award - Workshops should actively support this 
promotional program of the National Association for Retarded Citizens, 
which annually recognizes employers from both the public rand privat^e 
sector who have "made outstanding contributions toward helping i.ientally 
retarded persons successfully enter the working world. Similar local 
awards programs can Ijelp both" the workshop and the business co'ncerned 
gain favorable recognition.^ 

, Encourage the news media, in cooperation with local government officials 

to proclaim a "Hire the Handicapped" week, in which wrfrKshops and 
/^related activities receive special recognition and publicity.^ 



Chapter ix c 
'standards, '/mEDITATION, AND EVALUATION 



Standards and guidelines are helpful in developing workshop 



measuring program effectiveness. However, since needs vary 



goals and 
from one work- 
shop 'to another, each should be individual 1^ evaluated. Thure are no "rigid 
absolutes," on\y generally accepted standards of sound practice. There are 
several methodsW administering standards and evaluating services, including , 



agency certification, state licensing, and voluntary accredi 
procedure usual ly involves the application of standards by a 
recognized accrediting organization. 



tation. The latter 
nationally 



Hatrional Accreditation - Three national accreditation organizations are 

-i - ' 

. genrerally recognized for sheltered workshops: the Accreditation Council for 

y 1 ' 

Facilities for the Mentally Retarded (ACFMR), the Coimiission Ion Accreditation 

of Rehabilitation Facilities (CARF)„.and the Natiorial Accreditation Council 

(NAC). ACFIIR is concerned with facilities serving the mentally retarded and 

other\developmentally disabled, CAkF generally accredits a wi'de variety of 

I • 

rehabilitation facilities including workshops, and .NAC is concerned with 
facilities serving the blind and other visually handicapped. ! 



It is reconmended that at a minimum, a workshop serving any mentally retarded , 
or developmental ly disabled client participate with the ACFMR accreditation 
program, * i 

A survey-questionnaire ii furnished the facility to enable' a self- 
assessment of compliance^ith standards to be completed' by workshop staff. 
Later, a qualified survey team conducts a physical exanlnation of the 
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facility, including plant, equipment, staff relcords. reports and 
systetiis. . Most importantly, a program'audit is conducted to review a 
.sample of the worlcshop clients to determine whether or not applicable 
standards are being met for each Calient.. A detailed written report is 
furnished the workshop, outlining deficits, rating and observations. 

Accreditation reports enable the administrator to obtain an objective 
appraisal, of his workshop operation, and needs for improvement. The 
report also serves as a^guide in long-range planning, and helps the agency 
Board of Directors gain insight into facility operations. This knowledge 
aids the goard in oonsidering necessary changes and improvements. 
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A GUIDE TO ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Incorporation 

A sheltered workshop may apply for incorporation in its own right, or it 
may be organized under the corporate status of a parent organization. In 
either case, it will enjoy all the sper^ial privileges/and protections which 
.the law provided for corporate entities. Since it is a non-profit social 
agency, it should be clearly so established under law in order to take 

' advantage of certain state and federaKtax exemption privileges accorded 
.nc?n-profit charitable, religious, educational, or philanthropic organiza- 
tions. Regulations of the Federal Internal Revenue Service with respect 

t to such organizations should also be taken into account. 

Incorporatioh is essential, and gives the agency legal status and added 
prestige. It establishes an entity that can sue or be suecl, and it absolves 
individual members Of the governing group from personal liability so long as 
they discharge their duties with reasonable diligence. /Legal advice should 
be obtained^i^^rawing up the proposed Certificate of Incorporation. 

A Statement of Purpose, which will be included in* the Certificate of 
Incorporation, should be/:arefully drawn, based upon the findings and recoinn- 



endatiorw of the planning cofnniittee. The Statement of Purpose should 
indicate, as a minimum, thajt the qorpo. a'tion's primary purpose is to p 
rehabilitation and eroploynh^nt to the mentally retarded. 



Articles of Incorporation/should set forth: the name of the corporation, 
its period of duration, the name and address of each incorporator, the'number 
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of .persons on the charter Board of Directors, their names and addresses, the 
'name of the initial registered agent, and the address of the initial 
registered office. ^ 

The original Articles of Incorporation ^st be filed with the Secretary of 
the state in which the workshop is incorpor ated (this may not necessarily 
be the Stat, of operation of the workshop). A filing fee must .^company the 
filing. A Certificate of Incorporation o> ( ti.er certification of regis- 
tration will 'be issued by the Secretary of itate. 

Copies of the Artic'les of Incorporation and the By-Laws n,ust be filed with 
. the nearest.ifffice pf the U. S. Internal Revenue Service, requesting 
verification of t>^x exempt status as a non-profit organization under' 
Section 501(c)(3.), of the Internal Revenue Code. 

By-Laws (Constitution) 

Pursuant tp the incorporation, the Constitution and/or By-Laws should be . 
drafted and adopted by the governing body. This documents the legal entity 
through which the agency administers its business, program, and related 
services. The Constitution and/or By-Laws should: 

State the name of the agency and the geographic area it intends to 
serve 

State the purpose of the organization 
, Give a concise description of the organization*, operating philosophy 
provide for the governing body 



6v) 
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Specify? procedures for select^ionl election and tenure of the Board of 
Oir*ectors ! 

State the composition of the BoaH, i.e., members to' refiresent parents, 
employees, industry, .medical , mi^nagement, soci(^'professional , etc. 
State methods to alter,, amend or repeal ^ 

Specify officers to be elected, ijiethods of election, responsibilities 
of eac() office* and tenure of ofpce 

Provide that the Board shall be responsible for fonnulation ana , 
implemeatatton of overall policyjand management. of the affaiVs of the 
corporation, including fiscal operation and physical plant ' 
State the process of dissolution. and distribution of assets / 
Establish regular meetings, annual meetings, and the method us6d^to call 
special meetings; also, establish the method of meeting notification 
Provide for coinnittees - st?ndino, special and/or advisory aqd denote 
responsibilities 

Specify parliamentary procedures 
-meetings 

Delineate method(s) for voting (I.e., in person, via nail, proxy, etc.) 
and, I 

Specify quorum requirements (at least one-third of the membership should 
be required). 



/ 

which shall prevail in the,' conduct of 



Board of Directors 

I 

When an organization has a body of members which elects a Board oV Directors, 
ultimate authority nay rest with the m^bership (e.g., the Association for 
Retarded Citizens) or the membership m^y vtst full authority in the\Board. Full 
and final responsibility rests with the Board of Directors of organisations 
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not h/iing a body of memb^s. The Board of Directors should provide effec- 
tive leadership, resourcefulness, and stability for the agency. It should: 

— -\ * . • 

Assume r^pons:ibi'lities"'as ,set forth in the Constitution and/or 

By-Laws t 

Exercise general supervision, and establish policy regarding property, 
funds, management and operations 
Serve without pay 

Record "^nd maintain minutes of all meetings 

Designate an executive coirmittee composed of officers plus one or two 
members at large and establish its responsibilities and limitations 
Establish short, intermediate and long-range plans to achieve goals and 
objectives as stated in the Constitution and/or By-Laws 
^Periodically assess the needs of the target population and cooperate 
with related agencies to assure a continuity of service (\/ritten working 
agreements and/or contracts with related agencies should be secured) 
Be responsible for annual evaluation of the pro^gram activities (a team 
approach is suggested, th^team being composed of representatives of 
the Board, staff, and clientv 

Assure that no person shall serve as a voting member on the Board when 
possibility of personal gain or membership on the governing Board of 
another organization produces a conflict of interest 
Employ an Executive Director and delegate to him authority and respon^ 
sibiUty for the management of the affairs of the agency in accordance 
with established policies, rules and regulations; and. 
Review and approve organization goals and objectives developed by the 
Executive Director and his staff, and. annually, the salary structure 
' of key staff positions. 
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The size of the Board of Directors wi^l depend upon a variety of /factors, 
such as the client population, the geographic area to be servedjand the 
diversification of services which are to be undertaken. I 

V 1 ' 

Membership should be sufficiently broad to enable the Board to carry out 
its^ responsibilities efficiently and objectively and to assure that the 
workshop will receive cofrmunity support. Business and organized labor should 
be among the coirmunity interests represented. Orgaj^zed labor will properly 
be concerned with the maintenance of fair labor standards in the workshop, 
and representatives of both. labor and industry will constitute a resource 
on which the workshop director can draw for management consultation. and 
advice. If is labor's point of view that more effective labor' representation 
can be expected if tlie^ central Xabor council or comparable local labor body 
is consulted in the selection of a labor represehtati.ve for the Board. 

To provide continuity and stability, procedures should be developed for 
appointing members, fixing terms of office, selecting replacements and 
scheduling meetings. 

Committees 

In appointing conmittees, the Board should stipulate their purpose and tenure, 
fhe committee should keep notes of meetings, and present written progress 
reports as required, and a final report to the Board of Directors. Conmittfes 
comwn to^jnos^t organizations are: t 

Executive Comnittee - An Executive Coimiinee may provide efficient 
functioning between Board meetings, if the Board is of considerable size. 
It usually consists of the elected officers, past president* and one or 



1 
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■ more -members at large! elected'by the Board. 

\ 

Standing Coitmittees - Standi ng/'conmittees are usually designated in the 
By-Laws-to perform work of an on-going nature, and their tenure usually 
coincides with that of the officers.^ Examples include: Prograa, Budget, 
Public RelatiorjsC and Personnel. 



Advisory Committees - It is desirab 



e to establish an Advisory Comm- 



ittee for each direct service progrim. At least two Board members should 
be appointed to each such committeej, and Invitations should be extended 
to other /interested citizens and djients. The committee members should 
be representative of a cross-section of the conmunity, such as business, 
\abor ./professions, public official's, etc. The Advisory Comniittee should 
meet /regularly to assess the program and propose new avenues of service 

in Writing to the Board. 

/ 

Special Coniiiittees - A Special Committee is established for a specific 
purpose and discharged when its assignment i s= compl eted . S6me examples - 
of such conmittees are ProVai^> Evaluation, Audit, etc. . 
I 5 / 
Executive Director .(Administrator) 

The Executive Director is h/red to carry out policies and supervisory respon- 
sibilities as specifically/delegated by the Board. He attends all meetings, 
. and serves as iiaison betieen the Board and' staff . To effectively adminis- 
•trate the agency, he shoyld: 

■ ,, Develop job descTiptions, 'employ staff, set forth their duties, designate 

i-ines of authority and coitnuni cation, and provide a chart of the 
I - 70 - 
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organization 

Oeveftp and Implement a staff ^^improvement program; (i.e., in-service 
* training, visits to related programs, etc.) 
Assist the Boatd in formulating and maintaining policies, rules, and 
regulations, aid^in program planning, and promote Conmunity education 

- and involvement * ' * \ 

* . ' 

Prepare an annual budget and submit it to the Board for approval 
Administer the budget in accordance with accepted and sx)und accounting . 
procedures 

Make provisions for staff pension, hospitalization plan, and proper 
insurance /overage, including fire, public liability, workmen's com- 
pensation, and fidelity bonding 

Assume responsibility for compliance with all federal, state and local 

I 

regulations wjth respect to client, staff, and agency 

Provide written reports to the Board relating to'^administrative and 

program activities 

Assume responsibi^lity for the maintenance and safekeeping of agency and 
client Vecords with respect, to co^fiderttlal ity and protection from 
fire and theft 

Provide for^^the procurement and maintenance of resource materials 
for staff education, program supplies and equipment ' 
Provide for an information, referral,, and follev^along service for the 
mentally retarded employees | 

Develop and provide a program of community education and information 
Coordinate facility services with other related conmunit/'agencies; and. 
Develop and implement management procedures designed to meet objectives 
anti goals adopted by the Board. 
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Experience and qualifications of the workshop Executive Director may vary 
1 \\ ^ / 

Widely, but the most frequently listed -qualifications include: 



Prior experience in management and supervision 

A college degree witlv'^ajor studies ^in management, education, psycho- 
logy, social work, rehabilitation . / 
A hislory^of caree/ advancement - evidence of leadership SkinS and 
initiative; and, ^ 

Evidence of special interist or involvement in human services work - 
either in paid employmenib or volunteer service. 

Staffing 

The Board of Directors is rjsponsible for the selection of the Executive 
Director who, in turn, is rjsponsible for the hiring of other staff members. 

ried and experienced staff is of critical impor- 



Selectton of a highly quali 
tance. ' 



Because the operation of a%heltered workshops s one wi.ich combines both 
business and service functions, an organizational chart is necessary to 
de neate job responsibilities and relationships. In a new workshop, the 
ch^-t should distingui;sh between rehabilitation services and industrial 
erations, but a more complex chart would be required^ as growth develops. 



The staffing pattern would be governed by the types of progra.r.s provided and 



the financial structure. 



\ 
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Appendix 2 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND FEDERAL AGENCIES INTER ESTED 

r 

• IN THE HANDICAPPED 



The following represents a lasting of major national organizations and 
agencies with major emphasis on the handicapped. (A more complete list 
is available from Committee for the Handicapped, People to People Program, 
Suite 610, LaSalle Building, Connecticut Avenue and "L" Streets, 
Washington, D. C. 20036.) 



American Association for Hea\th, physical Education and. Recreation 
Programs for the Handicapped v * 

1206 16th S£reet, W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
(202) 833-5547 



American Association on Mental Deficiency 
5201 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20015 
(202) 244-8143 



American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
V;ashington, D. C. 20009 
j[202) 483-4633 



81 inded Veterans .Association 
1735 DeSales Street, N. W. 
Washington, 0. C. 20036 
(202) 347-4010 



Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
U. S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20202 
(202) 245-9661 



Count il of State Administrators of Vocational Rehabilitation 
1522/'r Street, N. W. , Suite 836 

Washington, D. C 20005 « 
(202) 659-9383 
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Disabled American Veterans 
3725/Alexarvdria Pike 
Cold Spring, Kentucky 41076 
-C606) 441-7300 



Goodwill Industries of America 
9200 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washiiigton. D, C. 20014 
(301) 530-6500 



International Association of Rehabilitation Facilities, Inc. 
5530 Wisconsin Avenue ' 
Washington, D. C. 200]6 
(301) 654-5882 / 

/ ' 
National Associatioii of the Deaf | 
814 Thayer Avenue/* | 
Silver Spring, ^afyland 20910 
(30n 587-1788/ 

■ • /' ■ 

The National 'Association for Mental Health, Inc. 
'1800 North Kent Street 
Arlington,/Virginia 22209 
(703) 52,8-6^05 ' 

Natioij^il /^sociation of the Physically Handicapped, 
6473/OrandviJle Avenue 
Detrbit, tlichigan 48228 ^ 
(3)3) 271-01^0 

/' . . 

/National Association for Retarded Citizens i 
f 2709 Avenue 'tE" East 

P. 0. Box 6109 

Arlington, Texas 76011 

(817) 261-4961 

National Association of State Mental Health Program Directors 

1001 Third Street, S. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20024 

(202) 638-2383 ^ 



Ihc. 

I 

I 



National Congress of Organizations of the Physically Handicapped, 
7611 Oakland Avenue <. 
[Minneapolis, Hinnesota 55423 
(612) 861-2162 



/ 
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National Easter Seat Society for'crippled Children and Adults, 
2023 West Ogden Avonue 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
(312) ^43-8400 



National Industries for the Blind 
1455 Broad Street 
B1oomfield,'New Jersey 07003 
(201 ) * 338-3804 



National Industries for the Severely Handicapped 
4350 East West Highway, Suite 204 
Washington^ D. C. 20014 
(301) 654-0115 



National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
257 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10010 
(212) 674-4100 



National Paraplegia Foundation 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
u(312) 346-4779 



National Rehabilitation Association 
1522 "WStreet, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 • 
(202) 659-2430 



National Rehabilitation Counseling Association 
1522 "K" Street, N. W. , * 

Washington, D. C. 20005 
(202) 296-6080 



Paralyzed Veterans of America 
7315 Wisconsin Avenue, Suite 301W 
Washington, 0. C. 20014 
(301) 6^2-3464 



The President's Coir|nittee on Employment of the Handicapped 
nil 20th Street, H,. W. 
Sixth Floor 

Washington, D. C. j20210 
(202) 96}-3401 
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The President's Committee on tiental Retardation 
330 Indepfendence Avenue, S. W. 
South Butlding, Room 32^2 
Washington, D. C. 20201 
(202), 245-7634 

* 

Professional Rehabilitation Workers with the AduU Deaf, I 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring,*" Maryland 20910 

(30U 589-0880 



Rehabilitation Internfeitional USA \ 
17 Edst 45th Street \ 
New York, New York 10017 
(212) 682-3277 



Social and Rehabilitation Services/Department o^ 
330 "C" Street, S. W. 
O South Building, Room 5006 ^ 
Washington, D. C\ 20201. 
(202) 245-6726 



Social Security Administration 
6401 Security Boulevard 
Baltimore, Maryland 21235 
(301) 594-1234 

iJnited Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc. 
_66-East.34th Street 
New York, New York 10016 
(212) 889-6655 



Urvtted Stated Department of Labor 
tiasfilngtOQ, D. C. 20210 ' 
/(202) 523-7116 
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Appendix 3 
TECHNICAL RESOURCE ORGANIZATIONS 



Federal AgenffiGS 




notation Services Administration » .* 
dfVfluman Services 
'U. Sv Dei^rtment of Heal tK, Education and Welfare 
^ Washingtonk^O^/ 20201 

Contact: State ?e|iabil itatiorv,Agency 



Small Business Administrjalions — 

SCORE/ACC Pro^ralit^T"" ' 

\ * ^ ' 

Contact; Locator .Regional SBA office 



National Orqanizations\ 



National Industrie^ for the Blind 
1455 Broad Street 
Bloomfleld, New Jerkey ' 07003 



National Industries fbr the Severely Handicapped 
^ 4350 East West Highwai 
Suite 204 



\ Washington, D. ,C. 20014 
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Appendix 4 
BIBLIO GRAPHY AND REFCRCNCES 
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Major references used in developing this publication were: 

Barton Everett H. , Jr. nif^h;.hi 1 i f Aion Workshop and the 
Foreman's Ro e. SanT?^sc57XaTif . : University of San 
SriCT^abilitation Workshop Administration ProqKam, / 

1971. 

Council of State Administrators of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
, rJndeline s for Working R^l ations hips^etv^^ 

pTTtate Administrators oV \/ocation'al Rehabilit^ion, 1972. 

Cull, John G. and Richard E. Hardy, /^mlnistrative Techniq^ 
'of Rehayiitationjo^^ 
Charles t':~WomdsTWTr^ j 

OanleU, Lloyd Keith. Vocational Jeh^^ 

Reta rded: a Boo k oQeadings; SpringTierd, m . . tharles 
C. Thomas. T^ST^ 

Ghent Betty, Joann Otto and Phil Rushing. G^ndelines fo^rS^^ 
Habilit tion and Prevocation^ 

Mental HeTlth, 1973. ", 

National Association for Retarded Children/ P':q?"!^l"g 4i.Hnn 
S heltered Worksh op,. New Hork, N. Y.: National Association 
for Retarded Children, 1968. rev. ed.** 

National Association of Sheltered Workshops and Homebound Programs 
Sheltered Workshops: A Handbook. Washington, 0. C. : National 
Association o!^ ^^ ^nd Homebound Programs, 

1966.*** 

Nelson, Nathan. ljorlsho£s loj:t^ 
siates^AnJTs^^ 

SprTf^gTTiirnril.: Charles C. Thomas, Jy/i. 

Seward' Henry C. ''History and Development of Woj-^^^hops for the 
Blind in the United States." In, ^^^^^^ °" 

Workers for the Blind. Blind ness 1968 , Annual Report. 
Washington' D C- f^nc^^^^^<^- of Workers for the 
Blind. 1968. 

* National Association for Retarded Citizens, 1974^ 

Merged Suh^Association of Rehabilitatfe$6h^ters into 
iSational Association of Rehabilitation Facilities. Now 
Association of Rehabilitation Facilities. 
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"SheUered workshops 1965: s'peciaj 3a-page Report on Key Issues " 

l?-52. (Entire issue devoted to sheltered workshops.) 

U. S. Employment Standards Administration. Wage and Hour Division 
.EiO£l»^ in Sheltered w Hl^l 

0. C: U. S. Department o^ Labor, WTTTlvised. ' 

. ^■R!>oM?SI!^i?'"'"'\''''V.°'V i'lLlJeredUorkshops: A Pathway to 

gaylai En-filowent. Uashington DTr^irtrb epartment of 
Ldoor, 1957. (Manpower Research Bulletin Do. 15) 

^-p^tl^Mj^^"'^?" ^''■'''5" '^*""'stration. Con tract Procure ment 

Pr3cpHs_ofShm t)y MichaiTbWin: — 

Washington, D. ^C: U. S./ Government Printing Office, 1959. 

U. S. Rehabilitation Services Administration. Selected Rehabilitation 
fj2£ilinei Jn U,eJJni^d_lta^ by Thomas r uzpaTrick 
./ashington, D. C: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1971. 

^■fnf^h'l!"'!"!! ^fu'"' Administration. Sell ing to Industry ■ 
foi;iheltered.J^^^^ Washington, D. C. : U. S. Governmen t 
t>r,nt,ng OfTTc-^Tlli^a. (DHEW Publ ication :/o. (SRS) 7I250I' . ) 

^^maMnI'F^j?w-'''*".'^!l'":"^'*''"^°"- Standards for Reha h- 
ilI|Mi2nJicjJiU^^^ Washington, DT C . : ' 

')|j.^^il;LlqtirdeOM^^ 

Other Sources: 

Write/Order: Superintendent of Oocuments 

U. S. Gover'nment Printing Office 
Washington. 0. C. 20402 

Human Relations in SmY] Business, (SBA 1,)2:3) 

Improving Material Handling in Sjnall Business, (SBA 1.12:4) 

Cost Accounting for Small Manufacturers, (SBA 1.12:9) ; 

New Product Introduction for Small Business Owners, (SBA 1.12:17) 

Profitable Spall Plant Layout, (SBA 1.1^;21) 

Insurance and Risk Manogenient for Small Business, (SBA 1,12:30) 

U. S. Government Purchasing and Sales Directory. (SBA 1.13/3:97;^) 

Managing for Profits, (SBA l.l2,M31/n) 
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